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VERIDICAL ASPECTS OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 



BERNARD C. EWER, PH.D 
Evanston, 111. 



A prevalent attitude of religious philosophy toward the mystical 
experience regards it as a religious function possessing value for 
certain individuals, and even some measure of abstract truth, but 
no genuine intuitive character. 1 Judged by its ideals and by the 
best of its manifestations — as all great human functions and insti- 
tutions should be judged — it is observed to produce "an enviable 
serenity of life," which may not be desirable for all, but is doubtless 
commendable for some, i. e., for those who are temperamentally 
unfitted to use scientific concepts, or to plunge into the tide of human 

1 Several types of critical opinion are distinguishable. First, the psychological 
standpoint furnishes a group of views which in general regard mysticism as abnormal or 
pathological psychology, but with varying implications as to epistemological validity. 
Extreme antagonism holds mystical consciousness to be cognitively valueless. "The 
mystic mistakes sensual raptures for divine communion." Less harsh is the critique 
which, while discrediting the sense of illumination as finally authoritative, yet leaves 
open the question of truth-possession. (Cf.'G. A. Coe, "The Sources of the Mystical 
Revelation," Hibbert Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2.) Or the abnormality of the psycho- 
logical facts may be recognized, and the intuition nevertheless regarded as reliable. 
(W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, chap, xvi, xvii; Boutroux, International 
Journal of Ethics, pp. 193, 194.) A second group of views is primarily epistemological 
and shows similar inner variance, principally with reference to the significance of 
symbolism. Dr. Carus remarks "It is characteristic of the human mind at a certain 
stage of its development to formulate in mystical language philosophical conceptions 

which lie beyond the grasp of the intellect at that peculiar stage of growth 

Considered as science it is absolutely worthless; considered as a guide in life its worth 
is determined by the spirit of which it is born" (Monist, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 97, 98. 
Cf. also the article on " Mysticism " by the same author, Monist, Vol. XVII, No. 1). 
Much more charitable is the statement of Professor Royce, according to whom the mystic 
is skilfully reflective and, in his chosen field, intelligently empirical, "a reporter of 
the facts" {The World and the Individual, Vol. I, pp. 81, 83, and passim). Of symbols 
he says in another connection that they "are not in the least less definitely and, on 
occasion, less obviously, consciously, empirically true, or correspondent to their objects, 
than are, for their own purpose, the most vivid of mental pictures" (op. cit., p. 310). 
The third kind of opinion proceeds from religious motives, and claims for mysticism, 
though with discrimination, the highest cognitive power. It is well represented by 
Inge (e. g., Personal Idealism and, Mysticism, chap, v, " Thought and Will "). 
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struggle and find strength and sustenance therein. Its emotional 
character, also, often commands respect. Disregarding the extrava- 
gances of degenerate mysticisms, we observe sentiments of love and 
reverence, the purity of which is beyond question. This is true of 
many of the eminent mystical personages in history, and more 
familiarly true of a kind of everyday "Christian experience" which 
wins our warm admiration by its simplicity and inner power. 2 Mysti- 
cism in its best estate, therefore, may be impartially estimated as a 
valuable type of religious experience, a dynamic idealism of peculiarly 
individual significance and of real vitality. 

When, however, we consider the nature of the mystical "revela- 
tion" we often find criticism becoming unqualifiedly adverse. Yet 
even here it must be admitted that the mystical utterances, taken by 
themselves, are entirely respectable examples of religious wisdom. 
That reality is unitary and divine; that ordinary experience is 
merely phenomenal, its content only imperfectly known; that its 
limitations and contradictions are transcended in true knowledge; 
that in such knowledge the soul, which is the key to reality, rises to 
identity with God and infinite vision; that the Divine Presence may 
be found hidden in the midst of daily life; that the real is ultimately 
good, and sin only negative, a privation, unreal: all this, whether 
or not we agree with it in detail, is most dignified. The resemblance 
of these propositions to the conclusions of rationalism needs no special 
elucidation. Indeed, the tendency of many a rationalistic mind to 
enunciate essentially mystical thoughts — Spinoza's cognition sub 
specie aetemitatis is a classical illustration — shows how philosophic 
extremes may meet. Objections to mysticism are therefore made, 
not so much to its wisdom as to its professed method. The latter, 
it is alleged, is inherently incapable of transmitting genuine revela- 
tion; its report is a misinterpretation of subjective mental and 
physiological conditions. The mystic makes his own experience, 
certainly does not receive it passively from a divine source. Skilful 
critics even indicate the special bodily and mental conditions which 
constitute the source of the supposed illumination, and explain the 

* Cf . Professor Peabody's criticism, " The defect of mysticism is not its emotional 
exaltation, but its emotional isolation" (Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, p. 
279). 
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psycho-physical connections which terminate in the spurious vision. 
Relaxed muscles and the exclusion of sense environment, it is said, 
will necessarily produce a feeling of the loss of personality, since the 
latter consciousness is essentially dependent upon the suppressed 
facts and relations; organic rest will appear as metaphysical peace 
and goodness and the whole psychical content will be defined in its 
general and specific characters, . partly by imitation and expectant 
attention, partly by the individual peculiarities of the mystic. As a 
cognitive method his "intuition" often receives the condemnation 
"bogus." 3 

So trenchant is this critical attack that it would be useless to 
try to re-establish the concept of intuition which the mystical mind 
has historically cherished. Whatever the truth in mystical epistemol- 
ogy, intuition is no perfect revelation of absolute reality, no mental 
process essentially different from the normal cognitive processes of 
daily experience. The mystic's finite personality is not completely 
transcended, his characteristic apperception is revealed in his reports 
of his vision, and this remains true even when allowance is made for 
the exigencies of translating the unutterable into symbolic language. 
Yet there is a certain cognitive reach in mystical experience, a certain 
validity in its insight which survives criticism. In the last analysis 
the recognition of its religious value must be supplemented by the 
acknowledgment of a measure of genuine illumination. Small as 
this perception may seem to be, insignificant indeed as it is for most 
minds, it nevertheless has tremendous value for the mystical soul, 
and has this value because it is essentially veridical. The argument 
in support of these assertions may be stated as follows. 

In the first place it is of the highest importance to limit the field 
of discussion and define the real issue therein. Mysticism is not a 
perfectly unique experience, but it is rather a general tendency of the 

3 Cf . G. A. Coe, "In short, the mystical revelation can be traced down to the 
formal conditions, physiological and psychological, of the mystic himself. Let not 
this conclusion be misconstrued, however. The point is not that the mystic revelation 
has a physiological basis; even if there were a direct intuition of God, it would doubt- 
less have law-abiding correlations with brain processes. What discredits the mystic's 
theory is that it accepts as immediate intuition what is palpably an interpretation" 
(op. cit., p. 367). This statement has reference to "mystical experiences of the more 
extreme sort — those that approach or reach the condition of trance." 
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religious consciousness, which rises now and again in extraordinary 
peaks — trance, ecstasy, etc. — but for the most part expresses itself 
in a much more modest way, namely as a feeling, unostentatious but 
profound, of the present reality of a higher type of being and life. 
It appears also in degenerate and non-religious forms, especially 
in relation to art. The latter are their own condemnation; the 
former, i. e., the trance state, suffers from the investigations of 
scientific psychologists. What remains is that sense of Divine 
Presence, of spiritual contact with God, which has a large place and a 
vital function in the religious life. This paper is an effort to discover 
the validity of such experience. Its theses are that the transcendence 
of mystical consciousness is generically like that of other cognitive 
types, realistic and rationalistic, and that on its intellectual side it 
consists in approximately definite categories. 4 

Within this field, namely those states of the religious consciousness 
which, in their feeling of immediate contact with higher reality, are 
generically like mysticism in its ecstatic extreme, the special philo- 
sophic problem is the nature of "intuition." This term has many 
usages, with varying connotation, but its fundamental character is 
what is frequently called "self-transcendence," the direct cognition 
of reality other or larger than the cognitive state of consciousness 
itself. That is to say, the proper epistemological conception of 
intuition makes of it, not an absolutely peculiar kind of cognitive 
process, occult and totally different from the processes of ordinary 

4 To call this commonplace fact mysticism may seem incorrect, especially as the 
latter term is gaining an unfortunate connotation in contemporary usage. But the 
logical and historical continuity of the indicated experience with more striking forms 
of mysticism, and the fact that there is no other term which refers unequivocally to it, 
afford some justification. Moreover, mysticism has had an exceedingly dignified 
place in religious philosophy, and the name ought not to become synonymous with 
pathological psychology or degenerate esthetics. There is a middle ground which 
properly deserves recognition and study. But whether or not this ground is designated 
as mysticism, or the term is assigned specifically to trance consciousness and super- 
stition, we must not lose sight of the fact that the commonplace field is the really import- 
ant religious field. It is the essential character of the best religious consciousness of 
the mass that we need to know, in order that such consciousness may be rightly con- 
trolled and developed. The purpose of this discussion, accordingly, is to show that 
there are characters genuinely transcendent, higher realities immediately known, in 
the religious mind. Further than this the matter becomes simply a choice of termin- 
ology. 
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experience, but rather a commonplace character without some 
measure of which no consciousness would be truly cognitive. No 
less important, however, is the accompaniment, permeation, and 
modification of this character by the correlative character of inter- 
pretation. Intuition is seldom if ever pure, but it may be genuine 
even when partial, imperfect, biased by apperception. This is 
not the most popular or the best-known historical concept, but it is 
the only one which is worth upholding or criticizing. It is based 
upon the following considerations. 5 

It must be granted that the generic principle of self-transcendence 
lies at the base of every sane theory of knowledge. However true 
it may be that the mind constructs its world, this truth does not imply 
that the world so constructed is merely the private affair of the indi- 
vidual. That we actually know reality around and above us, and in 
some measure know it directly, is a fact which may as well be 
frankly recognized at the start as introduced surreptitiously in the 
course of theory. The alternative to such self-transcending con- 
sciousness, namely pure solipsism, is sharp and final. Pervaded 
with interpretation, apperceptive embellishment, and error as are all 
our cognitions, they yet in general actually transcend themselves. 
All the force of Kantian tradition has never dislodged this conviction 
of the mind, and its failure has been due both to its own inconsistent 
realism and to the fact that the mind simply refuses to tolerate the 
only logical alternative. It is therefore more than a merely super- 
ficial analogy when mysticism is classified as empiricism. The 
epistemological principle in question cannot, a priori, be withheld 
from the former; there is at least a possibility of genuine revelation 

s "The root idea of this term is that of directness or immediacy in contrast to 
abstractive or representative knowledge, or, more frequently, to forms of knowledge 
which are mediated by a discursive process" (Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, article on "Intuition" by A. C. Armstrong). The contrast is not 
perfectly sharp, however. Stout, in defending the principle of immediacy in knowledge 
observes, "Apart from interpretation, classification, and description what is immed- 
iately given cannot constitute an object of thought at all. It is never an object by 
itself but only as part of a context" (Mind, N. S., No. 65, p. 27). "The immediation 
of the mediate is just as indispensable as the mediation of the immediate. The two 

processes necessarily interpenetrate each other in essential correlation Our 

position is that immediate knowledge does not become less immediate by being medi- 
ated" (ibid., p. 40). 
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in the mystical experience. Accordingly the issue becomes that of 
ascertaining whether this experience exhibits features which may be 
regarded as transcending the individual. 6 

A critical reply to this contention is that the object of the mystic's 
intuition is really his own organic physiological state, which he 
misinterprets in accordance with certain psychological principles. 
Such a position cannot be assumed, however, in any unqualified 
way. Just as in the case of space-perception we cannot assuredly 
affirm that it consists merely in muscular and tactual sensations, 
but may regard these as co-operative factors, while the originality 
of the space-intuition remains unresolved, so the indication of physi- 
ological conditions of mystical experience can at best create only a 
probability against its perception of a transcendent reality. In 
any case, unless we can apply some physiological criterion by which 
to distinguish between the organic basis of veridical, and that of 
illusory cognition, the presumption that mystical experience is essen- 
tially subjective should be avoided. Vast as is the proportion of 
absurd, fantastic psychology, and exaggerated, unreliable utterance 
which has flowed from mysticism, there is still a hope of finding 
there some intuitive truths. 

That the mystical consciousness is not an absolutely pure revela- 
tion, but is pervaded by all sorts of subjective features, is a fact 
recognized with varying degrees of clearness by expositors, apologists, 
and critics alike.' Differences of opinion occur in respect to the 

* Cf. Professor Royce's remark: "That the mystic is dealing with experience, and 
trying to get experience quite pure and then to make it the means of denning the real, 
is what we need to observe He gets his reality not by thinking, but by con- 
sulting the data of experience" {The World and the Individual, pp. 80, 81). 

7 "The organ by which we apprehend divine truth is no special faculty, but the 
higher reason, which we distinguish from the understanding because we mean it to 
include the will and feelings, disciplined under the guidance of the intellect" {Personal 
Idealism and Mysticism, p. 5). The same writer acknowledges mysticism's liability 
to perversion, and shows that the mystics themselves exercised discrimination in 
giving credence to revelations (e. g., Studies of English Mystics, p. 105). Ormond 
emphasizes the homogeneity of mystical and ordinary cognition, implying unmistak- 
ably the liability of the former to error {The Foundations of Knowledge, Part III, chap, 
ix). Boutroux recognizes as psychological aspects of mysticism such explanatory 
facts as auto-suggestion and mono-ideism, but holds that real objectivity is presented 
in and through these {International Journal of Ethics, pp. 193, 194). Compare also 
Professor Coe's remark, "the present contention is simply that the mystic acquires 
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nature and relative prominence of the intuitive and accessory factors. 
One party emphasizes the objective, the other the subjective char- 
acter of the mental process. If, then, there is agreement in regard to 
the general concept of intuition — and there seems to the writer to be 
some evidence of such agreement, as well as a demand for it in 
epistemological theory — the important problem becomes that of 
ascertaining what object or objects are actually known by the mystical 
consciousness. While the admixture of illusory and worthless 
psychical content is not in itself a complete refutation of the pre- 
tension to knowledge, while religious intuition is a genuine possi- 
bility, the burden of proof is with apparent reason thrown upon the 
affirmative. "After all," the critic may exclaim, "mysticism has 
only to exhibit a genuine perception in order to end the controversy. 
Let it but indicate a fact which must be accepted as are the facts 
indicated in scientific exposition, and suspicion will be removed." 
Here is the rub. The apologist must designate and define the objects 
thus intuitively perceived, must communicate the illumination or 
furnish satisfactory evidence that it occurs. And here are difficulties 
which are perhaps insuperable, certainly not disposed of by insisting 
upon the specific relation of the vision to the individual, or upon the 
legitimacy of symbolism. If, in the last analysis, some measure of 
scientific generalization and precision cannot be applied to the alleged 
cognition, this certainly has no proper claim to the name "truth." 
Value may remain, but "knowledge" becomes a misnomer; whereas 
it is a truly cognitive character which the philosophy of religious 
mysticism ought not to surrender without further examination of 
the facts. 8 

What, then, is the transcendent reality perceived by the mystic ? 
An answer is found in such utterance as Thomas a Kempis' " Blessed 

his religious convictions precisely as his non-mystical neighbor does, namely, through 
tradition and instruction, auto-suggestion grown habitual, and reflective analysis. 
(op. cit., p. 367). 

8 "To argue that religious feeling conveys truth, and then to avoid the question, 
What truth? looks like a very direct method of discrediting the whole argument" 
(G. A. Coe, op. cit., p. 371). Ormond declares that the test of mystical intuition must 
be that of congruency with experience and amenability to rationalization (Foundations 
of Knowledge, Part III, chap. ix). What seems to be needed is a painstaking effort to 
precipitate from the mystical literature those cognized principles which demand accep- 
tance on other empirical and rationalistic grounds. 
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are the single-hearted; for they shall enjoy much peace." This 
is not mere rhetoric. It stands for a perceived fact or principle. 
Reality is known — and this cognitive character remains, however 
much overlaid by feeling — as free from the care, worry, struggle, 
and failure of life; conversely it is known as calm, peaceful, restful, 
refreshing. This perception or revelation has not, indeed, the abso- 
lute validity attributed to it by its possessor; the distinction between 
it as real, and daily life as unreal, is an unsound distinction. Both 
are real, equally so, and the accessory condemnation passed upon 
temporal order as merely phenomenal cannot be sustained. Peace 
may be found, as many a mystic shows, within the temporal order, 
rather than by leaving it. When, however, allowance is made for 
the characteristic expression of the absolutist mind, there is left an 
assurance just as certain as any natural law of mathematical or 
quasi-mathematical character, as certain as a law of chemical trans- 
formation or biological metabolism. Under definite conditions the 
self may free itself from irksome encumbrances and assume tempor- 
rarily a new state. For example, the renunciation of impracticable 
ideals of life, a volitional contentment with what lies within reach, and 
a studious cultivation of one's powers of enjoyment and appreciation, 
all this is the acquirement of inner peace. To deny that in the 
process the reality of the underlying principle is intuitively perceived 
is as improper as to deny that vision through a lens may reveal a 
certain principle of optics, or that there may be in quiet moments 
the genuine perception of physical rest. How the psychical trans- 
formation is accomplished is no greater mystery than that of sleep. 
That it is accomplished, and that it is so perceived, is a fact from 
which the term scientific can be withheld only by an abstract and 
limited (though appropriate) definition of the nature of science. It 
may be confidently asserted that, whatever the content of the mystic's 
vision, his fundamental apprehension of the law of reality with which 
he may identify himself in the experience of spiritual rest, partakes of 
the nature of empirical truth. 

The denial that this experience is essentially mystical, and the re- 
jection of it as evidence of mystical intuition, is not permissible. 
The experience is indeed generically like that of common-sense 
which makes no mystical pretensions; its conclusion, stated abstractly, 
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is substantially that reached by rationalistic reflection. 9 But in the 
first case the real implication is that common-sense contains a valid 
transcendence of which it is not explicitly conscious — and such 
transcendence is at least one essential claim of mysticism. While the 
mystic's religious interpretation of his experience differentiates it 
psychologically from the ordinary type, this apperceptive embellish- 
ment should not conceal the genuine elements of cognition under- 
lying it, elements which, as little in this as in any empirical cognition, 
can be completely described in terms of the individual's finite con- 
sciousness. It is not mere subjectivity that is grasped. And in the 
second case the distinguishing feature of mystical intuition is the 
direct, rapid-transit accomplishment of knowledge which the rational- 
istic philosopher reaches by a more laborious and cautiously method- 
ical pursuit. Daily observation shows clearly the wide range of 
personal differences in quickness and clearness of perception. The 
mystic's intuition is only an extreme case, under special conditions 
and in a special field. Its kinship with other types is legitimate. 
So to the charge that what is here indicated is not real mysticism, 
the sufficient reply is that this is a valid though much perverted 
character of mysticism, and that the investigation of this character 
is the really important critical task. 10 

The empirical perception of a transcendent rest-principle has been 
chosen for illustrative purposes. It is not, however, the only or the 
most important, principle of mysticism. As a matter of fact the 
latter, if we take it in the broad sense indicated above, is not in general 
quietism, though in so far as it is really empirical it implies, like all 
empiricism, an attitude of relative passivity. 11 Indeed the same 

9 Cf. W. James' comments on "moral holidays" (Pragmatism, p. 74). 

i° Cf. Ormond, op. cit., pp. 489, 490: "The concept of revelation must not exclude 
but rather include, the cognitive operation of our own faculties, and from this point 
of view it will be called revealed, because, owing to the extreme rapidity of our own 
processes it will present itself as more completely objective, and as seeming to come to 
us as a finished product." 

11 Much modern epistemology is based upon the principle of action, and represents 
the will or, in other cases, psycho-physical activity as the fundamental constituent of 
cognition. The vastly important truth in such theories ought not to blind us to the 
fact that the opposite principle of passivity is equally fundamental. If a subject 
knows an object, the latter must reveal itself to him. His activity is such as to receive 
the revelation; "taking" is at the same time "receiving." Accordingly when, as so 
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quality is exhibited in the opposite religious character. The volitional 
spirit which regards the ideal as progressively realized in the temporal 
order in which we live, is a spirit which not only makes but also 
finds this important fact. The reality of the fact is not entirely a 
private construction; it is discovered, it "comes home" to one. 
However much the attitude may be that of faith, it yet gathers 
strength from objective perception. Indeed, a faith which actually 
expresses itself in social service presupposes a valid perception of a 
transcendent ideal in the struggling, striving reality of submerged 
society. It is as inspiring as it is astonishing to observe the keen 
vision which these missionary workers possess for evidence of ideal- 
istic impulses around them. The very basis of their large faith is 
the cognition of an impressive fact. Whatever the terminology 
employed in describing such cases, a full account must recognize 
this truth : The actively minded religionist discovers an aspect of the 
real which transcends himself, but in which he naturally shares, 
and with which he is privileged to co-operate. The relation between 
this veridical perception and the apperceptive interpretation which 
he gives it is generically the same as in any case of perceptive cognition, 
and essentially the same as in mysticism of a more reposeful type. 

Similar statements may be made concerning the mystical assurance 
of divine goodness. In this matter the best field of study is not the 
rare moments of perfect trance in the classic metaphysical and 
Christian mysticisms, but rather the more familiar experiences of 
the reflective Christian life — the patient discernment of victory in 

often happens, facts and principles of experience are declared to be "assumptions," 
and the whole mental process of cognition is presented as experimental, there is danger 
of losing sight of the correlative truth. Problems concerning the passive character of 
intellectual processes are not settled by resorting to the will; and one of the main 
problems about mysticism is the nature and extent of its cognitive passivity. For 
example, Professor Coe's remark, "The mystic does not passively receive a revelation; 
he actively takes a religious attitude, actively gives himself the certainty that he believes 
to be bestowed ab extra," appears to treat the alternatives as mutually exclusive. 
This critical practice thoroughly permeates the history of philosophic criticism, but 
no less prevalent is the tendency to readmit, in one way or another, the excluded alter- 
native. Witness Professor Coe's concluding sentence: "Yet when such a faith- 
philosophy has done its utmost, there will remain the question whether our will, after 
all, is merely ours; whether, indeed, communion with God may not genuinely occur 
in our religious will-acts, one of which is the auto-suggestion of religious beliefs" 
{op. cit., p. 372). 
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moral struggle, of purification through sorrow, and objectively of 
love in self-sacrifice and in charity, especially of the unostentatious 
and discriminating sort. Can it rightly be said that these matters 
are not transcendent, but that their moral character is a mental 
synthesis worked by the observer's mind and ejectively thrown 
over them ? No, for if conduct is really ethical it is not simply indi- 
vidual and subjective; through it run principles which are, technically 
speaking, "universal," and so are of the essence of transcendence. 
The extent and implications of this transcendence are matters for 
study, but this is only the problem of validity and error exhibited 
here in a special field. It offers no ground for refusing to recognize 
the intuitive cognition of transcendent reality of goodness. The 
good may not be absolute; reality has another and a darker side. 
But it is really though only partially, progressively though incom- 
pletely, good. Nor can it properly be urged that the absolutism 
thus omitted is essential to mysticism, so that the discussion 
has passed away from the genuinely mystical experience. The 
wide range of the mystical tendency has included not only many 
diverse conceptions of the absolute, but has sometimes ignored 
the matter altogether. Philosophic mysticism has indeed been 
largely absolutistic, but it may appropriately be said that absolutism 
has been the magnificent error of almost all philosophy, and that in 
no case is the validity of such philosophy entirely destroyed by 
removing or limiting this character. Physical atomism, for example, 
is not absolutely true, yet it contains an imperishable truth, imper- 
ishable because the facts of divisibility and analysis are actually 
perceived. Correspondingly, the essence of mysticism at this point 
is the direct perception of a real ethical character in the universe. 
All the strange philosophic vesture with which this experience has 
historically been clothed should not blind us to the real vitality and 
assurance of the experience itself. 12 

Two other categories may be explicitly mentioned as constituting 

« It should be borne in mind that the purpose of this paper is not to advocate 
mysticism in general or any particular type of it, but only to maintain, in view of the 
continuity of mysticism with ordinary experience and of some commonly neglected 
considerations about the nature of knowledge, that. in so far as certain characters 
appear in mystical experience the claims of the latter to intuition and revelation are 
sound. 
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mystic truth, namely, unity and the potential infinitude of the 
self. 13 

After what has already been said about other conceptions the 
position of this paper with regard to these may be briefly stated. 
Reality is full of unitary principles which appear in manifold different 
ways, physical and mental. It is particularly the moral aspects 
which are of significance for the mystic, the content of whose unity 
is sometimes pragmatic, frequently emotional, but in any case at 
least partially real. It is not, however, absolute. Furthermore, 
such unity, or rather unities, 14 are not only a demand and implication 
of knowledge, but are based upon and justified by experience; the 
special unity, whatever it is, is actually found as well as held by faith. 
It is found in the knowledge of the connection between motives and 
conduct, found in the new insight that guilt is not hopeless but may 
lend intensity to reform, found in the consciousness of successful 
striving and the peace of moral victory. These unities are empirical 
facts. What characterizes the mystical mind is the intensity of the 
empiricism involved, the actual ascertainment of the transcendent 
principle in the facts of life. 15 

And so with self-knowledge as the gate to the higher world. The 
discovery of one's own spiritual nature and the vision of its larger 
meaning is a process which occurs with manifold shadings of emotion 
and philosophic interpretation, from the strange "That art Thou" 
of Sankhya philosophy to the college student's recognition of the 
"die-to-live" principle, directly known in his own physical or ethical 
life, as extensive throughout nature. This discovery, if held and 
dwelt upon with conviction, is of the essence of mysticism. 

13 "The element of truth in mysticism is its keen realization of the metaphysical 
unity of existence, and, in particular, of the intimacy of the relation between the finite 
spirit and the infinite" (Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, article on "Mys- 
ticism " by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison). 

14 The remarkable chapter on "The One and the Many" in James's Pragmatism 
is excellently instructive in this matter. Significant also is the tendency of modern 
psychological discussion of the unity of the self to regard it as an incomplete but pro- 
gressive unification of subordinate unities, e. g., memory (cf. Pillsbury, Phil. Rev., 
Vol. XVI, No. 4). 

is Some touch of this generic empirical character appears to the writerindispensable 
to all religion. In so far as new' points of view in their appeal for social service either 
ignore this need, or fail to satisfy it through the communication of sympathetic enthusi- 
asm, they necessitate a further synthetic work. 
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In ways more special than the foregoing broad and fundamental 
categories we may observe the same mystical principle. When, for 
example, it is revealed to Julian of Norwich that "it is more worship 
to God to behold him in all than in any special thing" 16 the important 
feature is not her visual imagery of Christ; the hallucinatory char- 
acter of the latter does not affect the truth that came to her through 
the experience. Or again, Walter Hylton's "dark image," which 
is seen "all wrapped up and tied and bound with black and foul 
bands of sin," is not merely so much mental imagery; its meaning 
to him is the truth that "The body of sin and death is self-love or 
selfishness." Thus the mystics, as introspective observers of the 
religious mind, offer significant reports of what is real. Such appre- 
hension of the transcendent — transcendent in no superstitious sense, 
but rather in that of truth which the individual may win and make 
his own— is a fundamental character of mysticism, identity with the 
Divine. 

Two main obstructions hinder acknowledgment of the validity 
of mystical intuition. The first is a modem definition of knowledge 
which limits it to scientific cognition, and excludes from the title all 
cognitive processes and conceptions which lack precision and sys- 
tematic structure. The extreme of this tendency, which designates 
as knowledge nothing but mathematics and mathematical physics, 
is not prevalent, but in a less pronounced form the tendency is strongly 
operative in contemporary educational culture. Quite repellent 
to its spirit are the pretensions of religious "knowledge." And there 
is justice in this. So grotesque has been much of this "knowledge" 
that we ought to sympathize with the effort to give cognition a fixed and 
definite meaning. But this may be done without denying cognitive 
character to the religious consciousness. What we need to observe 
is that transcendent power and peace and goodness are perceivable 
in and through the facts of ordinary experience. It is to be hoped 
that this may receive more recognition on psychological grounds than 
has hitherto been the case, and without relaxation of the legitimate 
demands of the scientific spirit. 

The second obstruction is the monstrous amount of error which 

16 I borrow these quotations from Inge, Studies 0/ English Mystics, pp. 59, go, 91. 
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has permeated and vitiated the mystical epistemology. So great, 
indeed, is this as perhaps to justify the charge that its removal leaves 
nothing essentially mystical in the facts. The mystic's absolutism 
is a fancy; his notion of his own processes is largely absurd; his 
total rejection of ordinary cognition is an inconsistent prejudice; his 
visions are often so morbid as to excite disgust: and these defects 
are found in some of the most eminent mystics. Hence it is not 
strange that they have created in the critical mind the impression 
of utter epistemological worthlessness. Yet it is still debatable 
whether there are not such valid principles of knowledge in mysticism 
as the foregoing discussion has sought to indicate, whether its empiri- 
cism is not genuine, its perception of God a true perception. To 
eliminate the error and thereby rescue this truth is a difficult task, 
and probably the result will be unsatisfactory to the mystics them- 
selves; but neither difficulty is final. The philosophy of religion 
desires truth, and if mysticism contains a truth less tenaciously held 
by other religious types it should be appropriated. It appears to 
the writer that one great need of the religious mind of today is a 
clearer cognitive conviction of God's presence in our lives in certain 
definite ways. Mysticism has held this with much unfortunate 
connotation; purified, it is an ideal for all. 



